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Executive Secretary of the Federation 


By unanimous action of members of 
the Executive Committee present at the 
meeting held in New York on December 
2, Jack R. MeMichael was elected Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of- the Methodist 
Federation for Social Service. His 
qualifications for the position are so 
outstanding and the judgment of those 
who have known him well through close 
association over a period of years so 
unanimous that with one accord the Ex- 
ecutive Committee turned to him for 
leadership of the Federation. His accept- 
ance has been received and he will begin 
service as soon as a chaplain can be 
found to take his place at the United 
States Maritime Service Officers School at 
Alameda, California. 

The new secretary entered the chap- 
lainey in November, 1942, from the pas- 
torate of the Court Street Methodist 
Church of Alameda. The fact of being 
in the Maritime Service and, though in 
uniform, a civilian, makes it possible for 
him to seek and obtain release without 
awaiting the end of the war. It is hoped 
that he may take up his work as Ex- 
ecutive Secretary shortly after the 
beginning of the new year. 

Edueationally, our new secretary is thoroughly qualified. 
He is a graduate of Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia 
(A.B.); of Union Theological Seminary, New York (B.D.) ; 
with the master’s degree in theology from the Pacific School 
of Religion, Berkeley (S.T.M.). During the academic year 
1940-41 he served as assistant in the Department of Christian 
Ethies of Union Seminary. ge aan 
- Considering his age—he is yet under thirty—MeMichael 
‘has had a remarkably broad experience in religious and 
‘social work. For two years he was chairman of the National 
Council of the Student Christian Association (1936-37), 

also having served as chairman of the Southern Field 
Council (Y.M.C.A.). These positions involved numerous 
activities and leadership in a vigorous Christian social action 
‘program, especially in the field of race relations. Later 
he was sent to China by the National Student (Y.M. and 
W.C.A.) Movement as an ambassador of good will in 
se to an invitation from China’s Y.M. and Y.W.C.A. 
ear 1938 was spent in working with students and 
groups in both occupied and unoceupied China. He 
the Madras Conference as student delegate from 
He also participated in the Travancore Conference 
tudent Christian Federation. °°” 
nce in relation to the rural situation 
ivities of McMichael in rural church 
of 1940 he served under the 
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J. RICHARD McMICHAEL 


“of the Presbyterian Church, — 


U.S.A., in a special assignment for work 
in sharecropper areas of Arkansas— 
preaching, conducting surveys, organizing 
Bible study groups, and recreational lead- 
ership. The following summer (1941) 
he served under the Home Missions 
Council in similar activities, with special 
emphasis on sharecropper leadership 
training institutes. On this job he 
worked also with trade union groups, 
organizing one institute on an interracial 
basis. 

On hearing of MeMichael’s election as 
Executive Secretary of the Federation 
Dr. Mark A. Dawber, Secretary of the 
Home Missions Council, wrote: “TI learn 
with great pleasure of the election of 
Jack MeMichael. I have known him 
for some years and have a high appre- 
ciation of his deep social convictions, 
and the concern that he has for the 
cause of social righteousness. He will 
bring a high quality of leadership and 
youthful aggressiveness to the movement 
that I believe will mean a new impetus 
to the Federation.” 

Concerning our new secretary, Miss 
Thelma Stevens, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Christian Social Relations of 
the Woman’s Division of Christian Service, says: “I have 
just heard with great satisfaction that Jack McMichael has 
accepted the invitation to become Executive Secretary of 
the Methodist Federation of Social Service. He will bring 
to this task, youth, enthusiasm, insight, convictions and a 
wide experience in working for better human relationships. 
I have known of his good work since he was a student at 
Emory University and have followed with deep appreciation 
his interests through the years in areas of great conflict 
and tension. His leadership in the Methodist Federation 
will bring continued opportunities and challenges to all of 
us. He is a worthy successor to his ‘ forerunners ’ in this 
pioneer field of Methodist leadership.” - 

Dr. Chester Charlton MeCown, professor of New Testa- 
ment Literature and Interpretation in the Pacific School of 
Religion, Berkeley, California, and president of the Cali- 
fornia Conference Social Action Fellowship, speaks in the 
highest terms of McMichael’s scholarship, his Christian 
character, and his ability as a public speaker. ‘‘As a chap- 
lain,’’ he says ‘‘he has been popular alike with the officers 
and the men in the service.’’ 

We are confident that under the leadership of our new 
secretary the Federation will enter upon a period of greatly 


enlarged service to the Church and the Kingdom of 
God.—Wade Crawford Barclay, Chairman, Ad Interim _ 


Administrative Committee. 


Not Another Lost Generation 


Amy Hewes! 


The course of the lives of young people is running far 
afield of plans made five years ago. Some of them are 
fighting in places whose names were unknown to them yes- 
terday. Others await in fear the dread tidings that they 
will never again see the faces of those nearest and dearest 
to them. And they are the children of men and women, 
many of whose lives were dislocated by another war. One 
of the spokesmen for those earlier sufferers called them the 
“Jost generation.” They had, he said, been cheated of the 
great prizes of life at the moment they were almost within 
grasp. Such was their “ Testament of Youth.” But this 
testament was unfair to many whose war experience was 
a triumph, not a defeat, and it would be lamentable indeed 
if the youth of today were led into self pity instead of 
conquest. In that case the big prizes will most certainly 
not fall to them. 

To live unaware that we have reached a great turning 
point in the world’s history would be true tragedy, and no 
less if personal loss is permitted to blot out the significance 
of the moment. It is tragedy to miss the thrill which the 
rebirth of France can give, to fail to understand what 
Jean-Paul Satre meant when he declared: “ Never were 
we freer than when under the German occupation.”? In 
our own country, there has surely been no reluctance of 
youth to play its part without counting costs, as proved 
by the heroic young airmen, sailors, and soldiers, and if 
you listen carefully when they are speaking, you will dis- 
cover that both those now fighting and those at home begin 
to feel the weight of the tomorrow which lies in their hands. 
But the quality of that tomorrow depends in no small part 
upon whether the youth of today can reach its potential in 
the tasks before it. What are some of these tasks other 
than those directed by military planning? 


The opportunities will differ with persons and places, 
but let us use the short time and space presented here to 
look over some of the territory known to present major 
obstacles to the realization of democracy and see whether 
we can find specific way to attack them, ways practical 
for a young person working alone or in a group. 

(1) In the field of the citizen’s relation to government. 
There are many thousands of young people whose interest 
and energy were enlisted in the recent presidential cam- 
paign. They learned to persuade people to throw off their 
indifference to the right or duty of exercising the franchise 
and got them to register and vote. Why not capture this 
enthusiasm before it has been lost through inaction and 
use it for the solving of community problems on the local 
government level? This is everybody’s business and national 
and even international problems have roots in the precinct. 
James Warburg is right: “ Foreign policy begins at home.” 
It begins in one’s neighborhood. 

(2) In the field of minority group relations. We need 
better understanding of the problems of minority groups, 
minorities of race, of creed, and of economic and social class. 
Here is a sphere calling for both action and study. Starting 
points will be suggested by Louis Adamic’s “From Many 
Lands,” or if one is interested in getting at the very bottom 
causes as a psychologist sees them, they may be found in 
Kurt Lewin’s article entitled: “ Psycho-Sociological Problems 
of a Minority Group.” * 

(3) In the program for finding 60,000,000 jobs for post- 
war employment. Summer vacations will soon again con- 
front many thousands of young people. For the last three 
summers this has meant employment on farms and in fac- 


1 Amy Hewes is professor of Economics and Sociology in Mou 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. { Bn oak 
2The Republic of Silence, The Atlantic, December, 1944. 
* Character and Personality, Vol. 3 (March, 1935), p. 179. 


tories for many patriotic young students who had never 
before been wage earners. Few other things which they 
might have done in the vacation would have contributed as 
much toward understanding of their country’s problems. 
But such experience as theirs can be exploited further to 
include not only first-hand knowledge of the problems of 
the worker and his employer, but also those of the govern- 
ment agencies, especially the fitting of people into work 
places through the U. S. Employment Service and plans 
for such an employment program as will guarantee a higher 
standard of living through more and better houses and 
roads and more T.V.A.’s. 

Any young person, or group of youth worth its salt can 
find employment in ways such as these or match them with 
others equally worthwhile, and in so doing refuse member- 
ship in a lost generation. To guide youth in discovering 
such opportunities and enlisting them in the activities they 
offer is a primary responsibility of pastors and teachers. 


The Federation Program 
Roy EK. Burt? 


I would reemphasize what has been said in the October 
and November issues of the BULLETIN concerning the im- 
portance of the Federation seeking to become more truly a 
fellowship of men and women engaged in a crusade for 
the realization of the Kingdom of God on earth. This 
spirit of fellowship should be deepened and strengthened. 

The Federation should seek to include within its mem- 
bership the largest possible number of men and women— 
both ministers and laymen—who ean subscribe to its purpose 
and program, making room for those who want to make 
rapid strides in the application of the teachings and prin- 
ciples of Jesus to social situations and yet if possible giving 
place to those who cannot go so far as some others in a 
given situation. It must always remain a pioneering 
movement. 

It must always be remembered that the Federation is 
a fellowship of men and women who are followers of Jesus 
and members of the church. It is not a political organiza- 
tion, though attention must be given to the field of political 
action. It is not a labor organization. It begins with the 
assumption that its members are committed to the most 
earnest, sincere devotion to Jesus Christ and His way of 
life. It must be loyal to, even though critical of, the 
Church. No movement within the Church should be more 
deeply spiritual, no part of the chureh more thoroughly 
committed to the dynamie of the living presence of Christ. 
Its program is not merely reform; its concern is to redeem 
the social order. Whatever political action it emphasizes, 
whatever economic reforms it supports, whatever interna- 
tional policy it advocates, they must all be implements or 


means of that larger purpose, and somehow we must convince 4 


both the Church and the world that this is our purpose. 

A function of the Federation should be to interpret the 
Labor Movement to the Chureh. It should also seek to 
help labor discover the spiritual significance of its own 


program and to interpret to labor the ideals of the Christian 4 3 


religion. 


Policy and program should be democratically developed. 
An Executive Committee responsible to the membership 
should determine the broad outlines of policy and program, — 
the Executive Secretary becoming responsible for their — 
administration—the Secretary also bringing to the Executive _ 
suggestions and plans for approval before they 


Commi 
are undertaken. 


This will prevent the Federation from 


becoming the expression and shadow of any one individual. __ 
2 Roy EH. Burt is pastor of Lester Park Chae Dold 
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Statement on Dumbarton Oaks 


Ricuarp Morrorp! 


In any crisis in the political affairs of men and nations, 
churchmen may reasonably be expected to choose for sup- 
port one of several possibilities, none of which is ideal. Our 
choice should be the political structure and associated instru- 
mentalities that we believe will assure the greatest advance 
toward the realization of Christian ideals and, at the same 
time, win the acceptance of a sufficient proportion of the 
people to prove effective in operation, If great numbers of 
church people stand aside or reject any one possibility be- 
cause it falls too far short of the ideal, the chances of push- 
ing the presently practicable toward the ultimately ideal are 
seriously threatened. The Federal Council of Churches in 
its recent session declared its belief “that the proposed 
organization can be developed into one that will commend 
itself to the Christian conscience.” With that conclusion we 
agree. The instrumentalities now proposed make possible 
a series of major steps in a long upward climb. Even if the 
first steps in making a fresh start toward world community 
must be predicated upon the fear of future discord these 
steps should be taken. If life is to be worth living at all 
there is absolute necessity of achieving a measure of security. 


The United Nations Continue 


The charter outlined at Dumbarton Oaks is to be an instru- 
ment of the United Nations. It would earry into the post- 
war era an association of nations already established, at the 
same time making place for the immediate reception of 
neutral nations and ultimately for the inclusion of enemy 
nations. An association which already exists to win the 
war is to be continued to win the peace, recognizing the unity 
of the struggle in which we are engaged. What do we do 
next together that will make for security, justice, and free- 
dom for men and nations? The charter makes positive 
answer to this question. 

There is a solid structure in the international organization 
and yet the plan makes room for expansion and, as well, for 
modification as experience in operation dictates the need 
for changes. The strength of the suggested charter lies in 
this combination of durable substance and flexibility. It is 
impossible within the limits of this article to describe in 
detail the form of organization proposed. Interested persons, 
if they have not already done so, should procure and study 
carefully the official documents.? The “principal organs” 
of the Organization are: (1) A general Assembly; (2) Secur- 
ity Council; (3) International Court of Justice; and (4) 
Secretariat. Ree 

The well informed interpretation and suggestions offered 
by the Commission to Study the Organization .of the Peace 

- in the brochure, Proposals for the United Nations Charter, 
by Clark M. Eichelberger, have earned wide acceptance. We 
follow their lead at many points in this discussion. 


The General Assembly 


The General Assembly, the policy-making group, is a demo- 
_ eratie body. Each nation will have one vote. It will deal 
_ with the whole range of political, economic, and social ques- 
tions. It will make recommendations to the member nations 
for the purpose of promoting cooperation and preventing 
4 whatever will impede the general welfare. 
i The present scheme gives plenty of scope for the General 
_ Assembly to develop in power and influence as a policy mak- 
ing body. %¢ 


1Richard Morford is a Presbyterian minister, and is the Pxecu- 
eee acary of the United Christian Council for Democracy, in 
which MISS; together with the unofficial social service agencies 
of five other churches, is a cooperating organiation. 

2Dumbarton Oaks Documents on International Organization, 
Department of State Publications 2192, U. S. Government Printing 
‘Oflce, Washington, D.C, 6 cent. 
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It is understood that no supra-national government is to 
be established. The General Assembly will not legislate for 
the world. It may draft conventions or agreements and ask 
ratification by the states. Those who choose to do so may 
enter into the agreements and accept the obligations imposed. 
Others may stand apart without penalty, except insofar as 
failure to cooperate may result in a threat to security and 
peace. In which case the Security Council would deal with 
the problem, seeking harmonious solution by orderly and 
progressive steps as prescribed in the set-up for that Council. 

It will be the job of public opinion in every nation work- 
ing through its delegates to the Assembly to see that the 
fullest possible use is made of the powers permitted the 
General Assembly. If it is our’ desire that the Assembly 
shall become a world parliament in fact, then we make a 
start under the present scheme and encourage its evolution 
in that direction. 


The Security Council and Its Procedures 

Upon the Security Council a tremendous responsibility is 
imposed under the terms of the charter. Three main jobs 
are assigned to it: to settle disputes, to stop aggression, to 
provide for the regulation of armaments. The proposals 
stipulate that “members of the Organization should by the 
charter confer on the Security Council primary responsibility 
for the maintenance of international peace and security.” 
This requires a limited delegation of sovereignty—a limita- 
tion of national sovereignty which we accept as essential to 
international cooperation. 

It is recommended that in disputes between nations every 
attempt would be made to bring about peaceful settlement 
by such means as conciliation and arbitration. Failing settle- 
ment by conciliation or arbitration or by the use of the 
International Court of Justice and the peace is threatened, 
diplomatic, economic and other measures should be taken, 
such as interruption of air, sea, and postal communications 
and trade relations. If these are not enough, armed force 
should be used. The Security Council may at any point in 
dealing with states whose activities threaten the peace employ 
armed forces. We insist that the Charter should specifically 
direct that the fullest possible use be made of all methods 
short of armed force before such armed force is employed. 

Much has been written about the problem of voting pro- 
cedure, left unsettled at Dumbarton Oaks. The Russian posi- 
tion, unofficially expressed, holds that all five permanent 
members of the Council must agree in any decision, no matter 
what total vote of approval may be required. Thus, in the 
event of a dispute involving one (or more) of the big five 
nations, a party to the dispute would vote on its own case. 
It would appear that the greater powers thus place them- 
selves above the law. True, under a scheme of world govern- 
ment and law this would be a completely unjuridical arrange- 
ment and unacceptable. But the proposed international 
organization is not set up as a world government, so we are 
called to reckon with other very fundamental considerations. 

No two or three great powers are going to travel very far 
in coercion of the third. Peace among these three will not 
be maintained by threat of force. The plain fact is that 
no peace can be written today if it must be predicated upon 
a possible clash between Russia, Great Britain, and the United 
States. Moreover, if such a clash should take place in the 
foreseeable future, no scheme devised today would have much 
chance of controlling it. If this virtual veto power in the 
possession of each of the three most powerful nations appears 
an ugly reality, it also stands as a ringing challenge. We 


have reached a time when it might prove salutary in the 


relations of great powers to be forced to put one’s trust in 
trust itself. We are hopeful that the Big Three will meet 
the challenge. =: : 

The Security Council therefore is in major part a plan 


to keep smaller nations from aggression and from disturbing 
peace and security. Under present circumstances this is the 
situation. Because of the acknowledged interdependence 
which must obtain in any sound world economie, social, and 
political order of tomorrow, smaller nations could in fact 
upset the peace and security of tremendous areas of the 
earth. The safety of the smaller nations depends upon a 
world system of collective security. 

The Congress of the United States presumably would 
authorize in advance, as would other member nations, the 
earmarking of certain “ contingents of armed forces” to be 
ready to respond to the eall of the Security Council. It is 
desirable then that the President shall have the power to use 
these contingents quickly, without furtker congressional 
action, should the Security Council call for them. The pur- 
pose of these contingents will not be to make war, but to 
take a police action to prevent war. 

The United States will choose its own representative on 
the Security Council. How much authority shall he be 
granted? Clearly he should have authority, in consultation 
with the State Department and the President, to vote as 
good judgment dictates upon the actions proposed in the 
Security Council to prevent aggression and to maintain peace 
and security. Under conditions of modern warfare the world 
organization would be untrustworthy unless it can act with 
dispatch. 


Regulation of Armament 


It is the big nations who have the big armament now. 
Small nations can neither produce nor maintain big arma- 
ment. They cannot provide themselves adequate security 
from forces attacking from without. Realistically then, the 
problem of regulation gets down to the necessity for the big 
nations to make agreements for the reduction of armament, 
first to relieve themselves of heavy financial and non-produc- 
tive outlays, but at the same time taking the lead in develop- 
ing world-wide security so smaller nations will not be tempted 
to build armaments. 


Economic and Social Council 


Chapter IX of the proposals declares that the Organiza- 
tion should facilitate solutions of international economic, 
social, and other humanitarian problems. An Economic and 
Social Council, the proposals state, should be established to 
carry out this purpose under the authority of and responsible 
to the General Assembly. Again as in the Assembly there 
is no distinction between great powers and small powers. 
The Assembly will choose the eighteen members of this body. 

Food and agriculture, currency stabilization, economic ¢o- 
operation, international finance, regulation of civil aviation, 
public health, education, labor relations, human rights—all 
of these subjects, and more can properly be the subject of 


study and recommendation by this Council. With the ap-~ 


proval of the Assembly their recommendations can be sent 
as conventions or agreements to the several states for 
ratification. 

This field of work under the Council may be expanded or 
the Assembly may work out a division of labor to achieve 
greater efficiency and concentration by creating other auton- 
omous agencies or making use of some international agencies 
already functioning. 


Some Needed Improvements 


“The Organization should . . . promote respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms.” At this point in the 
charter we should like to see a stronger emphasis upon and 
specification of human rights. A Bill of Rights for all men 
in all nations should be included im the final constitution. 
This Bill of Rights should be as explicit as possible in assur- 
ing justice to minority groups in the individual nations short 
of constituting an interference with matters of internal 
policy within the nations. 


Social Questions Bulletin 


The present scheme of mandated territories must be exam- 
ined critically and explicit proposals for handling this mat- 
ter entered in the charter. The continuing colonial system 
must be brought under definite and effective international 
control. 

We favor the creation of a Trusteeship Council to be 
accepted by all nations with non-self-governing colonies. 
This would not change the actual possession. It would not 
envisage a United Nations government for these colonies, 
except in the case of colonial territories taken away from 
present enemies which, we believe, should be administered 
by the United Nations directly. 

We propose that the nations holding colonies should be 
responsible to the General Assembly of the Organization for 
progress in these colonies toward the granting of self-govern- 
ment, improvement in economic conditions, and education of 
the people. The United Nations through the Assembly would 
have the right to make recommendations to the holding 
nations concerning their governing. 


~~ Conclusion 


Three powers overshadow the rest of the world at this 
juncture in the world’s history. That fact will not be altered 
tomorrow or the day after. What must be done is that 
responsibility through world organization shall be placed 
upon the several nations according to their power. That 
political responsibility and military responsibility are in- 
separable is alarmingly manifest in what is now happening 
in Europe. A functioning international organization is 
needed as much for this phase of the struggle as for the 
military. It is an immediate need! 


We cannot wait for a perfect constitutional plan for world 
organization. Postwar security is so compelling an issue 
that every nation in Europe, at least, large and small, is 
going to move decisively now to build up that security. 
Security will be built by unilateral agreements one after 
the other, failing a broader plan. The democratic right to 
participate in the shaping of government, following libera- 
tion from fascist control, is so compelling an issue that the 
people in many nations, large and small, are going to fight 
for it now. They will not wait. The people will upset any 
so-called “law and order” interdict prescribed by their 
liberators until those great powers unite with the smaller 
nations in a policy which assures them the right to choose 
their own government. Failing in international political 
agreement to which all the United Nations become partners, 5 
the big powers seek to establish “spheres of influence” for _ 
their future security and the small nations inevitably must 
choose a sphere in which their security seems most assured. _ 
Britain and Russia are engaged in this business in Kurope 
now. America decries such a procedure but the European 
nations may figure she already has a fairly established sphere 
of influence in the Western hemisphere.. 

Is there no alternative to this international complication 
leading to chaos and more to come? Not unless and until 
we undertake a definite political partnership through world 
organization dedicated to the proposition of maintaining 
peace and security by effective collective measures and the 


promotion of respect for human rights and fundamental free- 
doms within nations. 


_ We believe ‘the 
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Organization should be established i 


Editorial 


I Accept 


“Woe unto the shepherds that destroy and 
scatter the sheep of my pasture! said Jehovah. 
Therefore thus saith Jehovah, the God of Israel, 
against the shepherds that feed my people: Ye have 
scattered my flock, and driven them away, and 
have not visited them; behold | will visit upon you 
the evil of your doings, saith Jehovah. And | will 


gather the remnant of my flock out of all the 
countries whither | have driven them, and will bring 
them again to their folds; and they shall be fruitful 
and multiply. And | will set up shepherds over 
them, who hall feed them; and they shall fear no 
more, nor be dismayed, neither shall any be lacking, 
saith Jehovah.""—Jeremiah 23:1-4. 


By what great hope and compulsion does one accept the 
Executive Secretaryship of the Federation in a day like this? 

For over two years I have been chaplain with men who 
have come from, and are returning to, the danger zones of 
this war: Murmansk, Britain, North Africa, Sicily, Italy, 
Normandy, Attu, Guadaleanal, India, New Guinea, Iran, 
Leyte. During these personally happy and busy years I 
have lived with these “unsung heroes”: counselled them in 
situations of personal distress, sung, worshipped, played, 
and eaten with them, discussed the world scene and social 
issues with them, studied with them the great resources for 
living treasured in our Bible, preached to them on Sundays, 
written them a regular message in the station newspaper, 
united them in marriage, and baptized them and their babies. 
Many have been personal friends. All I have admired as 
unvaunted, but genuine, heroes, taking the risks of modern 
war. Some returned to tell of their travels and experiences. 
Others did not and cannot return. The first man whom I 
married was buried in New Caledonia before returning from 
his first trip after the wedding. A nineteen-year old, but a 
few weeks after the wedding I performed, was blown up on 
a ship at Port Chicago. The day this happened his father 
entered our station for training. It was my task to tell that 
father of the unexpected death of his only remaining and 
but recently married child. To be a chaplain in a day like 
this is to know at first hand the painful human cost of 
modern war. And it is to burn with unquenchable passion 
for victory which will be complete, for peace which can 
endure. 

It is in light of this passion, and as expression of loyalty 
to these men, that I accept the challenge which has come 
to me from the Federation and return to the churches and 
communities from which they have come and to which so 
many of them will never be privileged to return. In a sense, 
I am their ambassador, bringing from them a message. 

Theirs has been the costly task of seeing that in this global 
struggle for the immediate destiny of mankind, the Axis 
fascists do not win. They have done this job well and with 
glorious heroism. Alone, however, that job is not enough. 
Largely on the shoulders of us at home there falls the 


pressing, complementary, and essentially positive task of © 


seeing that in this struggle, the people of the world do win. 
Our See servicewomen, and fighting allies look to us 
on the home front to do this urgent, positive job with a devo- 
tion and effectiveness which can match their own. To fail 


would be to betray again the heroes of modern. war. We 


eannot, we must not, fail. . 
It is natural for Christians to be in the vanguard of those 
‘who insist that the people themselves determine the course 
of the future. Jesus insisted in his day that determinative 


the Call 


power should not remain the monopoly of vested interests, 
but should be placed in the hands of the people. He applied 
this in specific, revolutionary manner to organized religion. 
The Sabbath was made for man, said Jesus, going back to 
the Deuteronomie affirmation that it was instituted in order 
“that thy manservant and thy maidservant may rest as well 
as thou.” Not only should the Sabbath serve the people, 
but the people alone should decide how that best could be 
done. Jesus and his disciples themselves decided about corn- 
plucking. Jesus commended David and his “ riff-raff” asso- 
ciates for defying ecclesiastics and by their own decision 
eating the temple’s shew-bread to meet their need. Jesus 
believed that people should fast not because of external, auto- 
cratic, ecclesiastical decisions, but because of their own needs 
as determined by themselves. Here was religion for the 
people, but also of and by them. True democratic faith 
rejects all fascist contempt for common people and looks 
to them in hope for the future. It was to the common men 
and women of His day that Jesus proclaimed: “ Ye are the 
salt of the earth ... ye are the light of the world.” 

We who share Jesus’ faith in people’s rule must apply it 
to our world: to Greece, Italy, Yugoslavia, Poland, Belgium, 
France, India, China, America. Here is the issue in the 
struggle raging in these areas. Shall power to determine 
the future be monopolized by the few, vested interests of an 
old order long since past its usefulness; or shall it go to the 
people as a whole with special emphasis on the disinherited 
in whom Jesus vested such faith? Only through true people’s 
rule can there emerge that free, brotherly world Christians 
seek. Fascists’ opposition to such people’s rule is clear. 
Let Christians’ support of such rule be equally clear. This 
is doubly to be expected of Methodists, for Methcdism began 
not in the churches of the privileged, but in the fields, street 


- corners, and marketplaces of the neglected common people. 


As Jesus applied the democratic principle of people’s rule 
to ecclesiastical imstitutions and as America’s founders 
applied it to political institutions, so M.F.S.8. has applied 
it to economic institutions. They all must be of, by, and 
for the people in a free, secure, and durably peaceful world. 
Is it stupid to hope that, in the midst of this costly, global 
struggle, M.F.S.S. will make a renewed, wider, more effective 
contribution to that struggle’s fully democratic outcome? If 
not, the new Executive Secretary made a wise vocational 
choice, and the men he leaves have in no way been betrayed.— 
Jack R. McMIcHAEL. 
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The Federation Moves Forward 


Bisoor Lewis O. Hartman ? 


Looking backward over the stretch of some forty years a 
keen observer must recognize the high significance of the 
movement in Methodism which was spearheaded by the 
Methodist Federation for Social Service. It was launched 
at a time when Christianity was interpreted largely from the 
angle of individualism. The Federation, however, boldly 
called for an understanding of the larger and more com- 
prehensive meaning of the gospel of Jesus and the applica- 
tion of His principles to the wider ranges of life. The new 
venture on the part of the Methodists stimulated the organ- 
ization of similar groups in other denominations. The 
“Social Creed ” which was formulated by the Federation, 
likewise, set the pattern for statements of social convictions 
by a number of other churches and by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. 

Now after four decades of glorious crusading for human 
welfare under the leadership of this non-official organiza- 
tion, Methodism holds a place of high distinction among the 
denominations for its pioneering work in the field of social, 
economic, and industrial reform. 

In the list of early leaders of the Federation there are 
some great names—Frank Mason North, Herbert Welch, 
Worth M. Tippy, Francis J. McConnell, George Elliott, Levi 
Gilbert, and Harry F. Ward—to mention only a few of them. 
Many other liberals during the forty years have joined the 
organization and have sought to perpetuate the spirit, the 
vision, and the social passion of these early pioneers. 

In these days the basic principles which in the earlier 
period the Federation proclaimed and the reforms which it 
espoused are beginning to achieve a rather wide acceptance. 
Numerous secular organizations, societies, and movements— 
and even some men of big business—are calling insistently 
for a better world which shall be fashioned after the pattern 
which forty years ago represented a “ dangerous radicalism.” 
Progress has been made. Men are beginning to awaken from 
the sleep of the centuries. 


But we face, nevertheless, today a situation throughout the _ 


world with which the fathers never were confronted. The 
problem of living together has become complex almost be- 
yond imagination. We are in the midst not of any limited 
economic or industrial reorganization, or any mere political 
or commercial change, but of a revolution so deep and 
thoroughgoing, so broad and comprehensive as to involve 
the complete making over of man’s whole philosophy of life 
and the transformation of the whole structure of human 
society. 

As the Federal Council Commission on “ The Relation of 
the Church to the War in the Light of the Christian Faith ” 
has recently stated, “Around the globe, in the home of every 
civilized people, belligerent or neutral, and in places here- 
tofore but little concerned with the modern world, a life and 
death struggle is going on between various old ways of 
living and various new ones. Long after the present phase 
of organized armed warfare has been succeeded by some sort 
of armistice or declared peace, unorganized struggles both 
armed and unarmed will continue, until some worldwide 
equilibrium not yet discernible may be worked out. So in- 
clusive has this pattern of armed warfare and unarmed con- 
flict become that for magnitude there is no close analogy 
to it in all previous history. By comparison, the fall of the 
Roman Empire in the West or the rise of the Mongol 
Empire in the Hast were local in scope, however great in 
cultural import. ... It poses problems of unprecedented 
magnitude, and no small scale answers ean be regarded for 
a moment as fit to command our assent.” : 


1 Lewis O. Hartman is bishop of the Boston Area of the Methodi 
Church, and president of the Methodist Federation for Social Bervice. 


~ is an ever present need, never more acute than now. 


“ New occasions teach new duties.” The war tragically has 
precipitated a “new oceasion” for our day. It is here in 
our very midst. 

The Federation of tomorrow, if it is to be true to its great 
traditions, must courageously and constructively face a new 
and larger task of pioneering. Responding to the eall of 
need at the present time the Executive Committee at a recent 
meeting provided for the reorganization of the Federation. 
Some increase in financial backing has been secured and a 
new executive secretary has been elected. 

Jack R. MeMichael is a man of scholarly attainment and 
of wide experience and travel. He understands the social 
question. He is devoted to the cause of human welfare. He 
has enthusiasm and convictions. He is a forceful personality. 
Under his virile leadership the Federation for Social Service 
confronts the new day. It craves the interest and cooperation 
of every forward-looking Methodist who is concerned not only 
with passing resolutions but also with the furtherance of a 
crusade for a better, a truly Christian, world in this hour 
of unparalleled crisis for the human race. 


Salute to the New Secretary 
BisHop James C, BaKer + 


I count it a privilege to write a brief word in introduction 
of our new secretary, Jack R. McMichael. He is a natural 
for the leadership of our Federation at this time. 

He is thoroughly and basically socially minded. In addition 
to other duties as a chaplain he has developed a largely 
attended discussion group among his officers and prospective 
— in which present and postwar problems have been 

aced. 

MeMichael has a deeply founded Christian experience and 
is evangelical in his spirit and purpose. His sound con- 
victions stem from the teachings and power of the Gospel. 
He is likewise thoroughly Church conscious. 

_ The world mindedness of MeMichael is another qualifica- 

tion. He has not only lived in the Orient, he has felt 
with the Orient and in the best sense is missionary minded 
and should make natural connections with our overseas lead- 
ership as well as with the Church at home. He is one of 
our best younger ecumenical churchmen. 

We are wise to choose a young man, for the future of 
our Federation lies with the oncoming younger generations ? 
of our laymen and ministers. Jack McMichael will be at 
home with them and with students and they with him. 

To interpret the social meanings of our Christian religion 


“What does religion mean to everyday life? Does it econ- 
nect up? Does it make a vital difference in the relation- 
ships of men one to another? Do we really mean to know 
and do the will of Christ on earth or is our religion a make 
believe?” Intelligent youth today are asking just such — ~ 
searching and root questions as these. They are not asking 4 
the Church for sociology, science, or polities, but they insist 
that religion must be integrated with these other human in- 
terests. These, it seems to me, are some of the religious 
needs of youth in the light of which the Church must organize 
and adjust its plans, material and method. The Federation, — 
under MeMichael’s leadership, should be able to give the 
Church significant help in doing this. . . 
In addition to all the above I may add that McMichael _ 
has a winsome, attractive, vigorous, kindling personality. 
Our people will love and respect him and respond to his __ 
eall for owship and action in human ministry. 


1 James C. Baker is bishop of the California Area of Met — 
Church, and a Vice President of the Methodist aedewnion for Bota 
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Executive Committee Meets 


Pursuant to call the Executive Committee of MFSS met 
at 150 Fifth Ave., New York, on Saturday, December 2, at 
9:30 A.M., the session continuing throughout the day. 

Members present were Lester W. Auman, Wade Crawford 
Barclay, Owen M. Geer, Corliss P. Hargraves, Lewis O. 
Hartman, Gilbert Q. LeSourd, Franklin H. Littell, Ralph B. 
Urmy and Wayne White. : 

Exeuses and regrets were read from James C. Baker, 
David D. Jones, John C. Lazenby, George L. Poor, H. M. 
Ratliff, Miriam Ristine, Charles E. Schofield, Chester A. 
Smith, Thelma Stevens and Ruth F. Wolcott. « 

The meeting was convened by the chairman of the Ad 
Interim Committee, who led in a brief devotional service. 

Problems of organization were discussed, following which 
the committee proceeded to the election of President, Record- 
ing Secretary, and Treasurer. Bishop Lewis 0. Hartman 
was elected President, Thelma Stevens, Recording Secretary, 
and Gilbert Q. LeSourd, Treasurer. 

An extended report of the work of the Ad Interim Com- 
mittee since its authorization on December 27, 1943, was 
read by the chairman of the Committee. By formal vote the 
Executive Committee approved the report and expressed 
deep appreciation of the service of the committee and the 
work of the chairman. 

The treasurer presented report of receipts and expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year, Oct. 1, 1943-September 30, 1944. 
(See report.) Voted: To receive and approve the treasurer’s 
report. A summary of other important actions follows. 

Attention was called to the fact that membership sub- 
scriptions made in response to the promotional campaign 
were for the four years of the current quadrennium, begin- 
ning June 1, 1944, and to additional advantages in making 
the fiseal year of the Federation conform to the World 
Service fiscal year. Voted: To change the fiscal year of 
the Federation to June 1—May 31. The chairman of the 
Ad Interim Committee reported that up to Nov. 30 annual 
membership subscriptions for the quadrennium had been 
received from 1,169 persons to the amount of $6,231 and 
that new and renewal memberships with subscriptions were 
being received daily. He further reported that to date no 
Annual Conference group had completed the raising of its 
accepted quota; that a number had sent in partial reports; 
that others were in the midst of their canvass; and that 
some had not yet begun the canvass. After discussion the 
eemmittee voted: “With confidence that the Annual Con- 
ference groups which have accepted quotas will continue 
their canvass until the full amounts have been subscribed, 
and that additional groups considering adopting the support 
quota plan will do so, a budget of $10,800 for the fiscal 
year 1944-45 be approved, subject to review at the next 
meeting of the Executive Committee.” 

The committee then turned to consideration of election 
of Executive Secretary. The chairman of the Ad Interim 
Committee stated that (1) The names of twenty men had 
been suggested by members of the Executive Committee 
for consideration; (2) correspondence had been conducted 
with all of these; (3) thirteen had declined for various 

reasons to assent to the consideration of their names; 
(4) full data concerning seven had been sent in advance 
to all members of the Executive Committee and (5) four 
members of the committee unable to be present had sent in 
a vote for the nominee of their choice. 

- The list of seven who had assented to the consideration 
‘of their names was reviewed at length, with careful con- 
sideration of each. An informal ballot was then taken 
resulting in a unanimous vote of those present for J ack 
R. McMichael as Executive Secretary. It was reported 
that two of the four absentee ballots had also been cast 
for the same nominee. ‘Thereupon, by formal motion, 
MeMichael was declared duly elected Executive Secretary. 

' The Annual Meeting having authorized the addition of 
five adult members to the Executive Committee and having 


empowered the committee to elect the same, together with 
five youth members, attention was then turned to the com- 
pletion of membership of the Executive Committee. Two 
vacancies were reported, one resulting from the death of 
K. Raymond Attebery; one from the resignation of Esther 
C. Bjornberg. Fifteen nominations were made. By formal 
ballot the following were elected: Charles W. Brashares, 
Harold C. Case, Henry H. Crane, Edgar A. Love, G. Bromley 
Oxnam, Robert R. Powell and Eugene L. Smith. 

Voted: To elect three youth members from the list suggested 
by the National Council, and to postpone election of the 
remaining two youth members. On formal ballot the 
following were elected: Sarah S. Hester, Lloyd D. White, 
Prenza Woods. 

The committee voted to elect two vice presidents. 
C. Baker and G. Bromley Oxnam were elected. 

Voted: That the Executive Committee meet quarterly. 

Voted: To authorize an Administrative Committee to 
consist of seven members: the President, one Vice Presi- 
dent, the Recording Secretary, the Treasurer, and three 
additional members. The three additional members elected 
were: Lester W. Auman, Wade Crawford Barclay and 
Eugene L. Smith. Vice President G. Bromley Oxnam was 
elected a member of the Administrative Committee. 

Voted: That the Administrative Committee reconstitute 
the National Committee, with provision that in all Annual 
Conferences having a branch Federation, the president of 
the Annual Conference Federation shall be a member of the 
National Committee. 


James 


Treasurer’s Report 
Fiscal year, Oct. 1, 1943-Sept. 30, 1944 


Balance on hand October 1, 1943...............- $1,496.08 
: RECEIPTS 
Membership contributions ............ $4,279.82 
Miscellaneous contributions........... 1,975.01 
Literature: salen. vaicc5 «conics dives ote wee 60.58 
Goneral setae cd cceke eee, ee eS 193.50 
6,508.91 
Conditional contribution.............. 500.00 
$8,504.99 
Less adjustment on account of check not 
Ce MOS1LCO wer sheen wher o viele tonearm ecoinionn 5.00 
$8,499.99 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Balaries= scons adie «o> sue eomnmere ates $2,430.45 
(1) Charles C. Webber (on 
account of preceding 
Hiscale = VOAv.) ss eset teers $500.00 
(2) Charles C. Webber, Oct. 
DGC: 3 lees nce 874.98 
(3) Office seeretaries....... 1,055.47 
Ren ba caccmecer on aes ear mR 300.00 
SocIaAL QUESTIONS BULLETIN.......... 1,042.77 
Printed and mimeographed materials... 385.65 
Postado Gace esata iron Se CON ua oe ee 
Office supplies and equipment......... 221.03 
Travel . . . esc ees ence teen cereseseees 217.90 
General: Telephone and telegraph, mim- 
eographing, petty cash and miscel- 
Tae GUS Seem as eo wee an mEes — 439.10 
yes $5,204.23 
Adjustment .........-- ade tates cease : 15 
$5,204.08 
$3,295.91 — 


Balance on hand September 30, 1944 " 
; GitperT Q. LESouRD, Treasurer 


Social Issues in Today's World 


Political Life and Action 
“VOTE OF CONFIDENCE” IN WHAT? A vote of 


confidence in the British government’s policy in Greece and 
Italy—most certainly not. What then, a vote of confidence 
in Winston Churchill as war leader? Yes, so far as a 
minority vote of the House of Commons can be so described. 
What does it mean that American newspapers which boast 
of printing “all the news that’s fit to print” characterize 
the vote as an overwhelming victory? The House of Com- 
mons has a membership of 615. Mr. Churchill asked for a 
vote of confidence and got 281 votes. It is not the number 
(30) voting “no” that is significant, but the other fact that 
with a coalition government in power 304 members refrained 
from voting because they could not bring themselves to give 
approval to the course the Prime Minister has followed in 
Greece and Italy. Moreover, of those voting “aye” many 
voiced disapproval of what has been done in these two coun- 
tries. They were willing to belie themselves because they 
feared the consequences of a dissolution of the government 
at the present crucial period of the war. The shooting of 
Greeks on their own soil, when Germans are no longer on 
the Greek peninsula constitutes a shameful chapter in the 
annals of this war—one which millions of loyal Britons in 
years to come will bitterly regret. For who constitute EAM 
of which ELAS is the military arm? “ Communists,” “ruf- 
fians,” and “ pro-Nazis,” charges Mr. Churchill. To which 
The London Times, usually rated as a semi-official govern- 
ment organ, answers that EAM ineludes within its member- 
ship practically all Greek parties except the extreme right, 
listing liberals, agrarians, socialists, and communists. Sup- 
pose a majority of the people of Greece favor establishing 
a communist form of government, are they to be prevented 
from doing so by the military forces of the Allies? So far 
as actual evidence is available any such inference is as yet 
pure supposition. Apparently what the majority of the 
people of Greece want, in company. with the peoples of Italy, 
France, Belgium, and Yugoslavia is a leftist-regime with 
the nationalization of public utilities, natural resources, and 
heavy industries within a democratic political framework. 
Are they not entitled to just this under the Atlantic Charter? 
What then lies back of Mr. Churchill’s policy? Is it not 
quite clear that he is thinking, not of the democratic rights 
of the Greek people, but of imperial Britain’s “ life-line of 
empire” through the Mediterranean? Of the sea and air 
bases that life-line requires? Above all, is it not evident 
that the British government’s course is that of imperialism, 
power politics, and ever more war? It is to be noted, inci- 
dentally, that while many—so far as we have been able to 
observe, most—of the more prominent American newspapers 
characterize the vote in the House of Commons as a great 
victory for the Churchill regime, The Manchester Guardian 
and The New Statesman and Nation record themselves as 
definitely against the Churchill policy in Greece. 


Economics for the People 


N.A.M. ADOPTS RESOLUTIONS.—Meeting in New 
York City during the second week in December the National 
Association of Manufacturers adopted a series of six lengthy 
resolutions couched in characteristic language. The second, 
as a sample, began, “ We believe the economic system which 
is commonly called free enterprise will provide the highest 
possible standard of living for all people. The magic 
formula of American industry has been to produce more 

- goods at less cost in order that more people can buy more 
things at lower prices. In this way our people have achieved 
a higher standard of material well being than any other 
people anywhere, any time.” 


CHECK.—Do the men who adopted the resolution know 
that the one hundred great corporations which held 80 per 
cent of our war contracts amassed the greatest accumulation 
of profits ever garnered in the history of mankind—$10.6 
billion after taxes in 1943, with 1944 promising to be even 
more lucrative—whereas according to estimate by the U. S. 
Treasury Department, in spite of approximately full employ- 
ment more than 30 per cent of American families will 
average as little as $865 in net income while less than 
3 per cent will net an average of as much as $6,500? Are 
they aware that notwithstanding federal minimum wage laws 
there are this year over 10 million workers in non-war 
industries getting wages below 70 cents per hour which, 
on the basis of a 40-hour week, provides a full-time worker 
only $1,456 per year before taxes? 


MISSIONS VS. CARTELS.—*‘ The Missionary Movement 
is set against every form of exploitation of persons and 
things for selfish gain or monopoly profit.” This is the 
concluding sentence of a section in the report, December 5, 
1944, of the Executive Secretary of the Division of Foreign 
Missions, Ralph E. Diffendorfer, to the fifth annual meeting 
of the Board, held at Buck Hill Falls, Pa. The section 
is entitled “ The Cartel Challenge.” It says, in part, “ Our 
schools, hospitals, churches and rural missions cannot be 
content merely to make more efficient men and women to 
work in systems which by their very nature restrict free 
human development . . the battles of recent years to 
protect natural resources from exploitation, to rescue labor 
from being a commodity and to extend public services for 
the common good, found national expression in the United 
States fifty years ago in the Sherman Anti-Trust Law... . 
But today we confront an octopus that crosses international 
boundaries and straddles the world.” (Cf. Destroy Car- 
tels, SoclaL QUESTIONS BULLETIN, April, 1944.) The 
report recommends the reading of Monograph No. 1, Senate 
Committee Print, 78th Congress, Second Session (U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C.); Cartels: 
Challenge to a Free World, Wendell Berge (Public Affairs 
Press, Washington, D. C.); and Role of Cartels in Modern — 
Economy, Grant S. McClellan (Bulletin, Foreign Policy 
Assn., 22 EH. 38th St., New York 16, N. Y.). : 


WARTIME TAX ON CONSUMER ADVERTISING.— 
While government tries to tighten the brakes on inflation 
the big corporations use lavish advertising and thus encour- 
age inflationary spending. Colston E. Warne of Amherst 


the war effort, or connected themselves falsely to the war. 
. . + Influential organizations obtained unlimited time and 
space, including full-page spreads, which under pres 
conditions are sheer waste of paper space. But many 
advertisers, some with truly important message 
stranded in long waiting lists.” And still the abu 
tinues; check your newspaper and magazine adv 
pages. Write your congressman. = = 
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Cooperation 


COOPERATION AT THE SOURCE: How the move- 
ment in America is rapidly moving back from cooperative 
distribution to cooperation at the souree* of ‘production is 
well illustrated by reports made at the recent 16th annual 
meeting of the Consumers Cooperative Association at Kansas 
City. Of total sales of $16,255,193, sales of goods pro- 
duced in the co-op’s own factories amounted to $9,883,308. 
Of total net savings of $1,525,804, five-sixths came from 
consumer-owned enterprises. Scope of operations is illus- 
trated by the fact that during the twelve-month period CCA 
began the manufacture of livestock feed in a 75-ton-a-day 
mill at Enid, Oklahoma; started potato dehydration at 
Scottsbluff, Neb., and purchased the National Refining Com- 
pany properties at Coffeyville, Kansas. More than 1,000 
representatives of 792 local cooperatives participated in the 
annual meeting. 


“A CRISIS OF SUCCESS.”—Faced by needs for addi- 
tional activities and staff apparently far beyond its pos- 
sibilities the Eastern Cooperative League, at its annual 
meeting on Noy. 11-12, instructed its board of directors to 
begin at once a five-year-plan of advance to increase mem- 
bership from 44 to 122 thousand and store sales volume 
from 14 to 38 million, with a corresponding increase of 
educational activities. 


A SELF-SUFFICIENT RURAL COMMUNITY.—Na- 
tionwide attention has been directed within recent weeks 
to a diminutive community of one hundred families, without 
either a railroad or motor-bus service, which is supplying 
a remarkable demonstration of the “complete way of life ” 
through cooperation. The village has no police; no court 
or jail; no locked doors; and best of all no locked hearts or 
minds. But it does have a thriving church, a school, a club- 
house, a cooperative grocery, a cooperative gasoline company, 
a cooperative insurance company, and a Credit Union. This 
Iowa community of Westphalia on Oct. 7-8 entertained in 
its homes a Catholic Cooperative Centennial Rally of 2,500 
men and women, including four bishops of the Catholic 
Church and a dozen priests. Chief credit for the phenomenal 
development is given to Herbert Duren, a priest who at the 
same time is an athlete, a musician, an artist, a student, an 
orator, and best of all a specialist in friendship. Coming 
eighteen years ago to a decayed and dying rural community 
—*a graveyard in the wilderness .. . farms mortgaged, ... 
young men and young women hurrying away to the big 
cities ”—he offered to it three things: himself, a compre- 
hensive religious program, and cooperatives. If there might 
be done in the 3,800 villages of U. S. A. of less than 500 
‘population what has been done in this “ Rochdale of 
America,” declared Father L. G. Ligutti, Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference, “we 
would not need worry about the big cities or about saving 
America.” - 


~ Rural Welfare 


CALLING ALL COOPERATIVES.—According to report 

of a recent study by the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion the total installation of telephones between 1920 and 
1940 increased from 14 to 23 millions, but in the same period 


ent in 1920) by 1940 had decreased to 25 per cent. 
lanation ? The FCC says: (1) During the period of 
decreasing farm income the cost of farm telephone service 
vas increasing; (2) cooperative telephone companies were 
lining; (3) extension of control and influence by the Bell 
ystem over independent companies changed the policies of 
latter so that greater emphasis was placed on maintain- 
and inereasing rates than lowering rates. All of which 
ts to a job for rural cooperatives. — 


—— 
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RURAL SOCIAL ACTION.—The organization of thirty- 
seven locals of the Farmers Union by one priest was reported 
at the session of the National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence held in Cincinnati in November. Other priests reported 
the organization of scores of Credit Unions and Coopera- 
tives. “ We have been too long pre-occupied with the masses 
in industrial urban centers to have much time left for 
thought of the spiritual, economic, and social needs of rural 
people,” said the Bishop of Trenton, William D. Griffin, who 
proceeded to urge a determined policy by the Catholic 
Chureh of settling Catholic families on the land, including 
those whose principal bread winners continue to earn their 
living in the factories, professions, and business. This 
policy, he insisted, would give a stability to both Church 
and nation which is lacking today. 

SIGNIFICANT FINDINGS.—Genuine social conviction 
found expression in reports of the several commissions of 
the National Convocation on the Church in Town and Coun- 
try (Federal Council of Churches) which met at Elgin, IIL, 
November 14-15. Of 645 delegates present, 213 were 
Methodists. The report of the Commission on Farm Laborers 
and Sharecroppers: declared it to be the responsibility of 
the Church to work toward economic, social, physical, and 
religious improvement of workers by: (1) asserting Christion 
responsibility for the dispossessed; (2) determining the rela- 
tionship between employer and migrant worker or share- 
cropper by the full recognition of each as a personality; 
(3) recognizing that migrant workers have the same rights 
as workers in stabilized employment; (4) encouraging 
cooperative farming and discouraging corporation farming; 
(5) promoting cooperatives and legislation for the improve- 
ment of wage standards, housing, and working conditions 
of farm labor; (6) recognizing the need for organization 
of farm laborers, and for organization of farms that will 
insure equitable return in relation to production costs. Spe- 
cific steps recommended: (1) Promotion of study and discus- 
sion groups including owners, managers, tenants, migrant 
workers, and others; (2) offering technical farm management 
counsel and service under Christian leadership; (3) invest- 
ment by denominational boards of some of their permanent 
funds in helping to establish young people on the land. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON RURAL EDUCA- 


TION.—Meeting in Washington, D. C., in October, this con- - 


ference brought together 200 of the leading rural experts 
of the nation. A total of 12 million children, nearly one- 
half of the total school population, attend rural schools. 
Employed as teachers in these schools are 450,000 men and 
women (52 per cent of the national total) of whom 50,000 
receive as remuneration less than $12 weekly. Thousands 
of them have not gone beyond high schools, nor have had 
professional training of any kind. Asserting that the United 
States had never yet “built an educational system for the 
rural schools,” John H. Davis, Executive Secretary of the 
National Council of Farm Cooperatives, called for a system 
of rural education adapted to meet rural needs. In similar 
vein, R. W. Gregory, specialist in agricultural education, 
Office of Education, charged that the majority of rural pro- 
grams are “bookish” and do not deal with the actual prob- 
lems rural children have to face in everyday life. An outcome 
of the conference, a “ Charter for Rural Education” should 
serve as a milestone of progress toward better rural schools. 


News in the News 


LONDON.—The estates of Count Potocki, one of the 
richest men in prewar Poland, have been seized by the Lublin 
Committee of National Liberation and parcelled out—over 


2,000 hectars (some 5,000 acres) have been handed over to 


1,050 families of peasants and farm laborers. The count, 
besides owning estates estimated at 75,000 acres, was a large 


industrialist. The dividing up of big estates is in full swing. 


In the Lublin region 138 have been split up and division 


- 
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of 200 more is going on; in Rzeszow province 57 have been 
divided and 45 more are being dealt with; in the Bialystok 
province 140 estates have been split up and 23 are in the 
process of division; in the Warsaw region 17 estates have 
been handed over to peasants and 24 are being divided; in 
the districts of Lomza and Guwalki agrarian reform has 
begun, with the division of 17 estates under way. 

GUATEMALA.—A new pattern is apparent in recent 
political shifts and revolutions in Central America and 
Northern South America. No longer is the familiar type 
of one-man seizure of power the rule. Instead, in Bolivia, 
Eeuador, San Salvador, and Guatemala recent upheavals in 
every case exhibit a combination of factors such as ideological 
ferments stimulated by the Four Freedoms and the Atlantic 
Charter, wartime social and economie dislocations, and widen- 
ing cleavages between Right and Left. In Guatemala a 
peoples’ victory has resulted, at least temporarily, in a more 
democratic government. In San Salvador the uprising has 
thus far only entrenched the rule of military elements. 
Reports on continuing riots, strikes, and underground resist- 
ance gives evidence, however, that the people’s movement is 
by no means overcome. The first government in exile in this 
hemisphere has been set up in Mexico by the San Salvadorean 
revolutionaries. Everywhere throughout Latin America there 
is evidence of a growing realization of the evils of govern- 
ments dependent for survival upon military force. 


Federation Speakers 


Speakers and conference leaders are in demand for Annual 
Conference Federation meetings, mid-year Federation Con- 
ferences, and District Federation group meetings. The 
BULLETIN will carry information from month to month on 
available personnel. The list appearing here will be sup- 
plemented in the February, and later, issues. Inquiries as 
to dates should be sent not to the Federation office, but direct 
to the speaker or leader whose service may be desired. 


Witson G. Cote, pastor University Church, 1008 E. Gen- 
esee St., Syracuse, N. Y. Available for “a very limited 
number of engagements between Easter and October.” 

Subjects: The Burden of the Strong; The Brotherhood of 
Sympathy; Don’t Send Them Away. 

Terms: “ Expenses unless required to be absent from my 
church over Sunday.” 


GiBert §. Cox, pastor First Methodist Church, Waterloo, 
Iowa. 

Subjects: The Direction of Social Change; The Imperative 
of Social Concern; Implementing the Gospel. 


Terms: “Travel expense only.” K 


JoHN C, LAzenBy, professor in State Teachers College 
3544 N. Frederick Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. “My sum- 
mer teaching schedule may not be fully determined before 
March 1. It is likely I shall have some free time in August 
and possibly the first week of September. I should prefer 
to limit engagements to Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Kentucky.” 

Subjects: Competition vs. Cooperation; The Christian 
Bases of Democracy; The Function of the Federation. “I 
am not a professional public speaker, but.a teacher and must 
use the educational approach. The first two subjects I should 
approach from the point of view of modern philosophy which 
seems to me to be rapidly shifting from the naturalism which 
has prevailed during the last half-century. I could do my 
most effective work in a summer camp or institute with adults 
or older young people.” 

Terms: “So far as time permits I shall be glad to be of 
any possible service to the Federation for my expenses.” — 


_ Georce L. Poor, pastor, Camas, Washington. 


~ 


Social Questions Bulletin 


Subjects: For What Is Peace-time Conscription? How 
Can We Plan for Abundance? Does the End Justify the 
Means? 

Terms: “ Expenses only.” 


Cuarues BE. ScrorreLD, Editorial Division, Board of Edu- 
cation, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn. “My schedule 
and itinerary for the months ahead not yet determined. As 
they take shape I shall hold myself ready for any engage- 
ments that can be worked in.” 

Subjects: The American Century; Bases of War and 
Peace; The Foundations of Democracy. 

Terms: “I ask nothing more than expenses.” 


Wayne Wuits, pastor, Westchester Methodist Church, 
2572 Poplar St., New York 61, N. Y. “Summer. August in 
Vermont. Glad to speak in local churches.” 

Subjects: Fascism—Native American Style; Race and 
Peace; Economie Democracy; Peace by United Action. 

Terms: “ Travel only.” 


| Burning Words 


“The labor movement will never again accept the business 
eycle with its periodic depressions as an act of God.”— 
Kermit Eby. 


“ The 1944 elections will be remembered in our history as 
the year in which the American labor movement came of age 
politically.’—James Loeb, Jr., Executive Secretary of the 
Union for Democratic Action. 


“Labor today is on the whole suspicious of organized 
religion; it is afraid that the Church will line up on the 
side of coercive force in the struggle between corporate 
capital and the labor unions.’”—Kermit Eby. 


“T picture a great multitude of folk, mostly young, belong- 
ing to all denominations and to none, challenged by a specific 
statement of those parts of the Christian faith essential for 
the interpretation of these times. I picture them meeting in 
their cells or groups, learning more and more to hear the 
gospel in its fullness, catching fire and kindling others, till 
overleaping all our divisions there is a Christian fellowship 
‘aflame with faith’ and ready as true disciples of Christ 
must always be to turn the world upside down.”—William 
Temple. 


_ “Say what you please, the Church today is not significant 
in the American labor movement.”—G. Bromley Oxnam. 


“We need to recognize that the weakness of the Western 
nations is that they both believe and practice much that is 
inconsistent with, and even completely contradictory of, what 
they declare to their fundamental faith.’—J. H. Oldham. 


Hymn of Freedom? 


‘God is our Guide! from field, from wave, 
From plow, from anvil, and from loom, 
We come, our country’s rights to save, 
And speak the tyrant-faction’s doom; 
We raise the watchword ‘Liberty.’ 
We will, we will, we will be free! 


‘*God is our Guide! No swords we draw, 
We kindle not war’s battle fires, 
By reason, union,» justice, law, 
We claim the birthright of-our sires; 
We raise the watchword, ‘Liberty,’ — 


_We will, we will, we will be free! ’? 


—GEORGE LOVELESS : 


1 Expressive of the spirit of the beginnings of the Trade Union 
smuggled from prison to friends without. | 


Movement in Great Britain, this hymn was written in prison, and — 


; 
1 
Pi 
* 
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| 
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UF oad takeit betel 


December, 1944 


Conference Commissions 
Reports and Activities 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE ORGANIZATION 

(At its meeting on December 2 the Executive Committee 
referred to its Administrative Committee for study and report 
the question of ways and means of integrating Conference 
Federations more closely with the national organization, together 
with the proposal of a check-back from the national office. in 
the case of those Conference organizations which will agree 
to assume responsibility for promoting financial support. A 
first step in the inquiry consists of gathering information on 
form of organization and methods of self-support in the Con- 
ferences. This statement from Northeast Ohio will be followed 
by others to be printed in the January and February issues of 
the BULLETIN). 


NORTHEAST OHIO CONFERENCE has a Social Service 
Commission which is an official Conference organization. It 
has a constitution covering its organization and functions. 
Tt also serves as the Conference Peace Committee. In addition 
to the usual officers there are eight divisional chairmen, elected 
on a District basis, each responsible for heading up a study 
through the year in some one social area. They are also liaison 
officers for the dissemination of information and materials. 
Their findings are used as the basis for an annual study 
conference, which in turn prepares the way for the preparation 
of the Annual Conference report. For the past two years this 
has taken the form of a study guide. ‘‘We receive $150 
annually from our Conference Benevolence Fund, which carries 
our program.’’—Alva I. Cox, President. 


DETROIT CONFERENCE members of the Social Action 
Fellowship met for a fall retreat at Pinebrook Farm, September 
19-20. Pinebrook is a unique institution—a church farm con- 
ducted as a farm-camp by Owen Geer of Mt. Olivet Church, 
Dearborn. About twenty men were present, giving themselves 
to a most fruitful exploration of the areas of social tension 
which the Church must face in the days ahead. Henry Hitt 
Crane made a statement of the pacifist faith—how it is meeting 
the impact of war and the prospect of post-war stress. He 
expressed a deepening conviction of the ultimate vindication 
of the pacifist faith. 

What is the future of liberal thought in the Church? Deep 
concern was manifested in discussion of this question. Some 
felt that the Church has lost the keen edge of her social con- 
science, and has allowed the terrific drive of war and the 
mobilization of all the nation’s resources for war to dull her 
prophetic message. All were deeply convinced of the need 
for a vigorous movement in the Church, combining the best 
of evangelistic method with the most thorough-going social 
prophecy. The need for a revived and enlarged Federation 
for Social Service was keenly felt. 

-A matter of real concern, also, was the financial support 
of the Conscientious Objectors. A man was designated in 
each District of the Conference, with Hinar Soderberg as general 
chairman, to cultivate support for the C.O.’s. 


COLORADO CONFERENCE: The newest Conference Fed- 


eration, organized during the Conference session with thirty 
-eharter members. 
baugh, secretary-treasurer. \ 
plans for extending its membership. 


Kenneth Smith, chairman; Russell Daughen- 
The new Federation has ambitious 


Methodist Women Demand Social 
Action. . 


A forthright demand for social action is contained in the 


: report of the Department of Christian ‘Social Relations, Thelma 
_ Stevens, 


Executive Secretary, made to the annual meeting of 
e woman’s Division of the Board of Missions on December 2. 
 <¢Unprecedented responsibilities and opportunities in inter- 
nal, intercultural and interracial, community and family 
ions, face Methodist women as we move toward the day 
en the war will be won and peace assured,’’ says the report. 
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‘‘Because of the urgency for action on questions pertaining 
to world peace, it is necessary to ereate public understanding 
and action in support of all forward steps for world unity. 

‘‘The re-location of the Japanese-Americans, anti-Semitism, 
the Negro in the Armed Forces, housing, hiring and_ firing 
policies, are points of racial and cultural tensions. As church 
members we must face the disparity between our beliefs and 
practices. An intelligent and responsible citizenry must be built 
which is sensitive to the needs of all people, regardless of 
their economic, social, or racial group. A sound economy 
requires a job for everyone who wants one regardless of sex, 
race, creed, color or national origin. Such a plan would furnish 
economic security to all families. 

‘Of major importance to the family is the adjustment of 
the returning service personnel, demobilized workers, and con- 
scientious objectors to the family, church and the community. 
A necessary step is the preparation of the family for under- 
standing the experiences and needs of their returning 
members. 

“«The increased use of alcohol that has partly come about by 
the strains of living, the social acceptability of drinking and 
the attractive advertising that has gone on through bill-board, 
motion picture, radio and the printed page is a threat to 
family stability. 

“‘Recognition of the responsibility the family has for making 
its members world-minded becomes imperative. We know that 
children who have had the experience of brotherhood within 
their families, and who have been helped by their families to 
relate this experience to the wider community are better 
prepared to contribute to the building of Christian democracy. 

“*The local society has the responsibility of helping the woman 
understand her individual obligation as related to these unprece- 
dented opportunities and responsibilities. To meet these needs 
and challenges the Woman’s Society in the local church must 
plan for continuous study and action. We believe that Christian 
women in their homes and communities are in a strategic 
position to initiate much of this work, and that Methodist 
women are ready and willing to undertake this task.’’ 

Important general recommendations follow, including these: 


(1) That the Jurisdiction Societies in*tiate plans for and 
assume responsibility for promoting conferences on ‘‘ Demobili- 
zation Challenges the Church.’’ 

(2) That the Woman’s Division sponsor a conference of 
Methodist women with women in organized labor for purposes 
of promoting better ways of coordinating their energies and 
efforts in activities related to the common welfare, such a 
conference to be held during 1945 if funds are available. 


(3) Recognizing the growing concern about the employment 
and wages of women in the post-war world, that the findings 
of the Conference on Post-War Employment of Women be 
used as an informal study in local societies and as a basis 
for discussion in district, zone, and group meetings. 

A significant program of action with specific recommenda- 
tions is offered. Among these are the following: (1) That 
the local church become acquainted with the work of existing 
public and private agencies, seeking to meet the problems 
involved in demobilization, and with government provisions for 
furthering education such as the G. I. Bill of Rights and 
Public Law 16. (2) That Workshops on Demobilization be 
set up by local churches on a community-wide scale across 
inter-faith and interracial lines. (3) That in all demobiliza- 
tion plans Civilian Public Service men be included, and that 
educational processes for their use in post-war service and 
their acceptance into community living be instituted by the 
local church. (4) That this service also be extended to return- 
ing or relocated families. (5) That Methodist women seek 
to ereate public opinion to the end that war plants and other 
war properties be converted in ways that will contribute to full 
employment in the production of essential consumer goods. 
(6) That where feasible these plants be owned and operated 
in a way to make them serve as an economic yard-stick as to 
wages, hours and reasonable prices to the consumer. (7) That 
Methodist women oppose, by every means at their command, 
peacetime conscription for military purposes. (8) That Meth- 
odist women ‘study wage scales and conditions of workers, 
child labor practices in the community and cooperate with the 
YWCA, Trade Unions, Urban League and other groups in 
working toward adequate child labor laws, state minimum wage, 
maximum hours and equal pay laws and enforcement of exist- 


ing laws, and that due attention be given to their own ~ 
employment of domestic service and the employment standards 


of maintenance, clerical, and professional workers of the 
local church. 
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The Federation Maithag 


Dear Sirs: There has come recently to the attention of 
some of us that women are leaving church work because of 
the inequality of salaries. Some rather striking and glaring 
examples could be given. Is is this not an adequate question 
for the Federation to deal with? As they increasingly find 
their places in the professions and in the business world, women 
will move into those channels where there is some guarantee of 
adequate salary and where there is less discrimination between 
salaries for men and women. Some of us feel pretty keenly on 
this subject——Doris Dennison, Nashville. 


Dear Sir: I am sorry the office had to write the letter inform- 
ing me that, pending evidence from me to the contrary, my 
name would of necessity be removed from the membership list 
of MFSS. In this you were justified. I had intended to renew 
but other obligations and press of time prevented. I do not 
at present feel at all hopeful about the Church. Unless some 
such organization as the Federation can act as a goad. . 
I do not see much hope for it exerting any substantial influence 
on the trend of living in our-time. In an era when the 
Chureh should be looked to for -leadership, nobody much, as 
near as I ean see, expects much fo come from it. On the 
other hand I have never been more convinced in my life as 
to the soundness of Christianity as a way of life. . . . Too 
long has the Church compromised with war, with racial dis- 
crimination, and with social injustice. In the process it has 
lost its soul and fails longer to occupy the position of moral 
leadership which is its right. I would hope that in the Fed- 
eration we can have the integrity to face honestly the implica- 
tions of high religion in all areas of life—Carroll E. Melbin, 
California. SSS 

Dear Friends: If we are to realize our mission as a Fed- 
eration in some way the morale of the group must be lifted. 
In this Conference by shifts and transfer we have lost most 
of our leaders. We must begin at the bottom. Our Conference 
now meets in the spring and arrangement must be made to 
have the secretary visit us when the Conference is in session. 
. . . The younger-men in this Conference to whom we must 
look for leadership are practically all pacifists. Our Federation 
as a whole must face this issue. I realize that a place must be 
found in our fellowship for persons of varying points of view. 
Some way must be found to hold the pacifist group. I am 
suggesting these points for consideration by the Executive 
Committee——John C. Lazenby, Wisconsin Conference. 


Letter from a Soldier 


(The following letter, reprinted from The New Republic, was 
written by Major John Simonds of the British Army to his 
three-year-old step-son just before taking off for Arnhem in an 
action in which he met his death.) 

My dear Klim: By the time you get this letter I shall be 
‘¢flying higher and higher and higher’’ in a glider over France. 
I’m going over there to help finish an important job, and when~ 
it’s finished I shall come back and you and I and Ba will be 
together always. 

At the moment, Klim, you’re content to ask, ‘‘What’s this? 
What’s that?’’ But soon you’ll be asking, ‘‘Why?’’? ... 

War is a horrible affair, Klim. Don’t forget that, in ten 
years’ time when they tell you tales of heroism, great and true. 
It’s horrible, not so much because of blood and wounds and pain, 
oe because it separates us, sometimes forever, from those we 
ove. 

But peace can be as horrible as war. For we can be sepa- 
rated too by poverty, by disease, by oppression. People can 
be together and yet be torn apart by these things. They can 
be alive and together and yet have the happiness of it burnt 
away by fear and want, by frustration and despair. 

Se the answer to your question will be a simple one, Klim. 
There are two ways of living. One is full and fine and free 
se eseeree With the other there is no freedom and therefore 
no hope. ; 

The job I’m on is the job of opening the door to that first 
way of living, opening it to all peoples of all colors and races. 
Our enemy, fascism, shuts and bolts that door. . . . 

To open a door, to secure an opportunity—but it’s not much 
good, is it, and it’s a waste of hyel if when we’ve done this 


_ this pamphlet has useful material on the attitude of Protestant, 


Social Questions Bulletin 


job we don’t stride in through that open door and seize all 
the opportunities and use them all with both hands, to the full? 

That’s the next job, then—just as important as this one. 
It’ll be a long job. It won’t be done in any single battle. 
You’ll grow up while it’s being done and you too will be 
faced with it: .7.”: 

It’s a job that needs courage, just as much as soldiers need 
in battle. Very likely it’ll need your courage, Klim, and, if 
it does, remember that all the sacrifices of this war, which you 
will read about, were made to give you an opportunity and that 
you will waste those sacrifices unless you summon the courage 
to take that opportunity. Remember, too, that if you and your 
generation ever allow that door to close again, everything we 
are setting out to do today will be thrown away. 

But you won’t throw it away, Klim—you will be strong 
and brave as your father was and your mother is. . 

Well then, it can be the same in peace—if we so organize 
society that men do work with, instead of against, each other, 
if we eliminate the conflicts, if we destroy the economic factor 
which opposes man to man, if we work side by side for the 
benefit of all. It can be done. In one great country it has 
already been done. 

So never make courage and loyalty an excuse for war. 
peace an opportunity for courage and loyalty. 

Good-bye for now, Klim. Look after Ba, for I love her 
very much. 

Salud y vittoria! 


Make 


John 


Books and Pamphlets 


The Church Looks Forward, William Temple, Archbishop of 
Canterbury (The Macmillan Company, New York, $2.00). This 
book is not all that we might wish for as the final utterance 
of its great author. It is a small book (192 pages) containing 
twenty-five brief addresses—some only four or five pages in ~— 
length—too brief for an adequate presentation of the author’s 
thought. However, a certain value attaches to the fact of 
their brevity and simplicity of statement. They demonstrate 
that it is possible even within brief compass to deal with ~ 
profound principles. Being limited to a short address does 
not mean perforce that one must speak on a trivial theme. 
Together with his two other little books, Christianity and Social 
Order (Penguin Books, 245 Fifth Ave., New York, 25 cents) 
and The Hope of a New World (Macmillan, $1.25), these 
addresses contain the gist of the Archbishop’s social philosophy _ 
and of his effort to effect a reconcilation between ‘‘a con- 
servative Church and an alienated citizenship,’’ a charter for 
mankind characterized by P. W. Wilson as ‘‘ kindly and strongly 
phrased definite and courageous the spiritual — 
ennoblement of secular socialism.’ 

The Relation of the Church to the War in the Light of the 
Christian Faith, A Commission Report, Robert Lowry Calhoun, 
chm., John C. Bennett, secretary (Council for Social Action, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 25 cents). <A ‘‘must’? 
pamphlet for every thoughtful churchman. The commission 
responsible for the report was constituted by the Federal 
Council of Churches in 1942, consisting of twenty-six of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding Christian scholars, predominantly theologians. — 
As intended by the Federal Council, the perspective of the 
report is primarily theological in dealing with the problem of 
what the Christian faith has to say to its adherents when war — 
develops, ‘‘since uncritical participation in war does violence — 
to a Christian judgment solemnly and repeatedly avowed, while — 
complete detachment is no longer possible.’?? The discussion j 
deals with: (1) our present situation and its problems; (2) the — 
Christian faith and the war (grounds of a Christian under- — 
standing of the war; God’s relation to the war; man’s part in 
the war; the Church in a world at war), and (3) Christian 
attitudes and duties in war time.~ Than this report, no more — 
important contribution to Christian thinking has been made — 
since the present world war Z . Lin = ae 

Labor and Religion, Publication No. 111° (Publicity Depart- 
ment CIO, 718 Jackson Place, N. W., Weep DO, . 
5 cents). While less comprehensive in content than is desira 


Catholic, and Jewish religious ps toward * 
aims of organized labor—particularly the CIO.” Hees fe 
statement on how religious and labor groups may cooperate. 


